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PREFACE. 



These poems have been written under various, and, in some cases, 
difficult conditions : in the open air, " with team afield ; " in the student's 
den, with the ghosts of unfinished lessons hovering gloomily about ; amid 
the rush and roar of railroad travel, which trains of thought are not prone 
to follow ; and in the editor's sanctum, where the dainty feet of the Muses 
do not often deign to tread. 

Crude and unfinished as they are, the author has yet had the assurance 
to publish them, from time to time, in different periodicals, in which, it is 
but just to admit, they have been met by the people with unexpected favor. 
While his judgment has often failed to endorse the kind words spoken for 
them, he has naturally not felt it in his heart to file any remonstrances. 

He has been asked, by friends in all parts of the -country, to put his 
poems into a more durable form than they hav^e hitherto possessed ; and it 
is in accordance with these requests that he now presents " Farm Ballads " 
to the public. 

Of course he docs not expect to escape, what he needs so greatly, the 
discipline of severe criticism ; for he is aware that he has often wandered 
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X PREFACE. 

out of the beaten track, and has many times been too regardless of the 
established rules of rhythm, in his (oftentimes vain) search for the flowers 
of poesy. 

But he believes that The People are, after all, the true critics, and will 
soon ascertain whether there are more good than poor things in a book ; 
and whatever may be their verdict in this] case, he has made up his mind 
to be happy. 

W. C. 



PREFACE TO LONDON EDITION. 



Having, upon a late visit to England, been assured by many friends 
and readers, that an Illustrated Edition of "Farm Ballads" might 
not prove unacceptable to the British public, I have made arrange- 
ments with Messrs. George Routledge and Sons for the present 
publication. 



I may add, that the above-named gentlemen are my only authorized 
publishers in England. 



WILL CARLETON. 



Hillsdale, Michigan, U.S., 1878. 
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FARM BALLADS. 



BETSEY AND I ARE OUT. 

Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make 'em good and stout ; 
For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and I are out 
We, who have worked together so long as man and wife, 
Must pull in single harness the rest of our nat'ral life. 

"What is the matter?" say you? I swan it*s hard to tell! 
Most of the years behind us we've passed by very well ; 
I have no other woman, she has no other man — 
Only we've lived together as long as we ever can. 

So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me. 
So we've agreed together that we can't never agree ; 
Not that we've catched each other in any terrible crime ; 
We've been a-gathering this for years, a little at a time. 

There was a stock of temper we both had for a start, 
Though we never suspected 'twould take us two apart ; 
I had my various failings, bred in the flesh and bone ; 
And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper of her own. 
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First thing I remember whereon we disagreed, 
Was something concerning heaven — a difference in our creed ; 
We arg'ed the thing at breakfast, we arg*ed the thing at tea, 
And the more we arg'ed the question the more we didn't agree. 

And the next that I remember was when we lost a cow ; 

She had kicked the bucket for certain, the question was only — How ? 

I held my own opinion, and Betsey another had ; 

And when we were done a-talkin', we both of us was mad. 

And the next that I remember, it started in a joke ; 
But full for a week it lasted, and neither of us spoke. 
And the next was when I scolded because she broke a bowl ; 
And she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn't any soul. 

And so that bowl kept pourin' dissensions in our cup ; 
And so that blamed cow-critter was always a-comin' up; 
And so that heaven we arg'ed no nearer to us got. 
But it gave us a taste of somethin' a thousand times as hot. 

And so the thing kept workin', and all the self-same way; 
Always somethin' to arg'e, and somethin' sharp to say ; 
And down on us came the neighbors, a couple dozen strong. 
And lent their kindest sarvice to help the thing along. 

And there has been days together — and many a weary week — 
We was both of us cross and spunky, and both too proud to speak ; 
And I have been thinkin' and thinkin', the whole of the winter and fall. 
If I can't live kind with a woman, why, then, I won't at all. 

And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has talked with me, 
And we have agreed together that we can't never agree; 
And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine shall be mine ; 
And I'll put it in the agreement, and take it to her to sign. 



BETSEY AND I ARE OUT. 

Write on the paper, lawyer— the very first paragraph — 
Of all the farm and live-stock, that she shall have her half; 
For she has helped to earn it, through many a weary day. 
And it's nothing more than justice that Betsey has her pay. 

Give her the house and homestead— a man can thrive and roam; 
But women are skeery critters, unless they have a home ; 
And I have always determined, and never failed to say. 
That Betsey never should want a home if I was taken away. 
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There is a little hard cash that's drawin' tol'rable pay : 
A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy day ; 
Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get at; 
Put in another clause there, and give her half of that. 

Yes, I see you smile, Sir, at my givin' her so mucli ; 
Yes, divorces is cheap. Sir, but I take no stock in such ! 
True and fair I married her, when she was blithe and young; 
And Betsey was al'ays good to me, exceptin' with her tongue. 
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Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, perhaps, 
For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other chaps; 
And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken down, 
And I for a time was counted the luckiest ^^^^ ^^ town. 

Once when I had a fever — I won't forget it soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a' loon; 

Never an hour went by me when she was ont of sight — 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me day and night. 

And if eyer a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen clean, 
Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever seen ; 
And I don't complain of Betsey, or any of her acts, 
Exceptin' when weVe quarreled, and told each other facts. 

So draw up the paper, lawyer, and I'll go home to-night. 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it's all right ; 

And then, in the mornin', I'll sell to a tradin' man I know. 

And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in the world I'll go. 

And one thing put in the paper, that first to me didn't occur : 
That when I am dead at last she'll bring me back to her ; 
And lay me under the maples I planted years ago. 
When she and I was happy, before we quarreled so. 

And when she dies I wish that she would be laid by me. 
And, lyin' together in silence, perhaps we might agree ; 
And, if ever we meet in heaven, I wouldn't think it queer 
If we loved each other the better for what we quarreled here. 




HOW BETSEY AND I MADE UP. 

Give us your hand, Mr. Lawyer : how do you do to-day ? 
You drew up that paper — I s'pose you want your pay. 
Don't cut down your figures ; make it an X or a V ; 
For that 'ere written agreement was just the makin' of me. 




Goin' home that evetiin' I tell you I was blue, 

Thinkin' of all my troubles, and what I was goin' to do ; 

And if my hosses hadn't been the steadiest team alive, 

They'd 've tipped me over, certain, for I couldn't sec where to drive. 
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No — for I was laboria' under a heavy load ; 

No — for I was travelin' an entirely different road; 

For I was a^tradn' over the path ol our lives ag'in, 

And seeia' where we missed the way, and where we might have been. 

And many a corner we'd turned that just to a quarrel led, 
When I oi^ht to 've held my temper, and driven straight ahead ; 
And the more I thought it over the more these memories came, 
And the more I struck the opinion that I was the most to blame. 



And things I had long foi^otten kept risin' in my mind, 

Of little matters betwixt us, where Betsey was good and kind; 

And these things flashed all through me, as you know things sometimes will 

When a feller's alone in the darkness, and everything is still. 
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"But," says I, "'tis too late now to take another track, 
And when I put my hand to the plow I do not oft turn back ; 
And 'tain't uncommon now-a-days for couples to smash i^two ; " 
So I set my teeth together, and vowed I'd see it through.'- 

And when I come in sight o' the house 'twas some'at in the night, 

And just as I turned a hill-top I see the kitchen light ; 

Which often a han'some pictur to a hungry person makes, 

But it don't interest a man so much that's going to pull up stakes. 




And when I went in the kitchen the table was set for me— 

As good a supper 's I ever saw, or ever want to see ; 

And I crammed the agreement down my pocket as well as ever I could, 

And fell to eatin' my victuals, which somehow didn't taste good. 
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And Betsey, she pretended to look about the house, 

But she watched my side coat pocket like a cat would watch 2 

And then she went to foolin' a little with her cup. 

And intently readin' a newspaper, a-hoJdin' it wrong side up. 




And when Id done my supper I drawed the agreement out, 

And give it to her without a word for she knowed what twas about; 

And then I hummed a little tune but now and Chen a note 

Was busted by some animal that hopped up in my throat 



Then Betsey she got her spe s from ofT the mantel shelf 
And read the article o\er quite softly to herself 
Read it bj little and litrie, for her eyes is gettin old 
And lawyers untin ain t no print, especially when its cold. 
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And after she'd read a little she give mj arm a touch. 

And kindly said she was afraid I was 'lowin' her too much ; 

But when she was through she went for me, her face a-streamin' with tears 

And kissed me for the first time in halt a dozen years ! 

I don't know what you'll think, Sir^ — I didn't come to inquire — 
But I picked up that agreement and stuBed it in the fire; 
And I told her we'd bury the hatchet alongside of the cow ; 
And we stnick an agreement never to have anoiher row. 




And I told her in the future I wouldn't speak cross nor rash 
If half the crockery in the house was broken all to smash ; 
And she said, in regards to heaven, we'd try and learn its worlh 
By startin' a branch establishment and runnin' it here on earth. 

And so we sat a-talkin' three-quarters of the night. 
And opened our hearts to each other until they both grew light ; 
And the days when I was winnin' her away from so many men 
■'Was nothin' to that evenin' I courtedL-her over again. 
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Next mornin' an ancient virgin took pains to call on us. 
Her lamp a]I trimmed and a-burnin' — to kindle another fuss ; 
But when she went to pryin' and openin' of old sores, 
My Betsey rose politely, and showed her out-of doors. 

Since then I don't deny but there's been a word or two; 
But we've got our eyes wide open, and know just what to do ; 
When one speaks cross the other just meets it with a laugh. 
And the first one's ready to give up considerable more than half. 

Maybe you'll think me soft, Sir, a-talkin' in this style, 

Biit somehow it does me lots of good to tell it once in a white ; 

And I do it for a compliment — 'tis so that you can see 

That that there written agreement of yours was just the makin' of me. 

So make out your bill, Mr. Lawyer : don't stop short of an X ; 
Make it more if you want to, for I have got the checks. 
I'm richer than a National Bank, with all its treasures told, 
For I've got a wife at home now that's worth her weight in gold. 




II 



DEATH-DOOMED. 

They're taking me to the gallows, mother— they mean to hang me high ; 
They're going to gather round me there, and watch me till I die; 
All earthly joy has vanished now, and gone each mortal hope, — 
They'll draw a cap across my eyes, and round my neck a rope; 
The crazy mob will shout and groan — the priest will, read a prayer, 
The drop will fall beneath my feet and leave me in the air. 
They think I murdered Allen Bayne; for so the Judge has said, 
And they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead ! 

The grass that grows in yonder meadow, the lambs that skip and play, 

The pebbled brook behind the orchard, that laughs upon its way. 

The flowers that bloom in the dear old garden, the birds that sing and fly. 

Are clear and pure of human blood, and, mother, so am I ! 

By father's grave on yonder hill — his name without a stain — 

I ne'er had malice in my heart, or murdered Allen Bayne ! 

But twelve good men have found me guilty, for so the Judge has said. 

And they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead ! 

The air is fresh and bracing, mother; the sun shines bright and high; 

It is a pleasant day to live — a gloomy one to die ! 

It is a bright and glorious day the joys of earth to grasp — 

It is a sad and wretched one to strangle, choke, and gasp ! 

- -But let them damp my lofty spirit, or cow me if they can ! 

'/They send me like a rogue to death — I'll meet it like a man ! 
For I never murdered Allen Bayne ! but so the Judge has said. 
And they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead. 

Poor little sister 'Bell will weep, and kiss me as I lie; 
But kiss her twice and thrice for me, and tell her not to cry ; 
Tell her to weave a bright, gay garland, and crown me as of yore. 
Then plant a lily upon my grave, and think of me no more. 
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And tell that maiden whose love I sought, that I was faithful yet ; 

But I must lie in a felon's grave, and she had best forget. 

My memory is stained for ever ; for so the Judge has said. 

And they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead ! 

Lay me not down by my father's side ; for once, I mind, he said 
No child that stained his spotless name should share his mortal bed. 
Old friends would look beyond his grave, to my dishonored one, 
And hide the virtues of the sire behind the recreant son. 
And I can fancy, if there my corse its fettered limbs should lay, 
His frowning skull and crumbling bones would shrink from me away ; 
But I swear to God I'm innocent, and never blood have shed ! 
And they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead ! 

Lay me in my coffin, mother, as you've sometimes seen me rest: 
One of my arms beneath my head, the other on my breast. 
Place my Bible upon my heart — nay, mother, do not weep — 
And kiss me as in happier days you kissed me when asleep. 
And for the rest — for form or rite — but little do I reck : 
But cover up that cursdd stain — the black mark on my neck! 
And pray to God for His great mercy on my devoted head ! 
For they'll hang me to the gallows, mother — hang me till I'm dead ! 



But hark ! I hear a mighty murmur among the jostling crowd ! 
A cry 1 — a shout ! — a roar of voices ! — it echoes long and loud ! 
There dashes a horseman with foaming steed and tightly-gathered rein ! 
He sits erect ! — he waves his hand ! — good Heaven ! 'tis Allen Bayne ! 
The lost is found, the dead alive, my safety is achieved ! 
For he waves his hand again, and shouts, " The prisoner is reprieved ! " 
Now, mother, praise the God you love, and raise your drooping head; 
For the murderous gallows, black and grim, is cheated of its dead ! 




OUT OF THE OLD HOUSE. 



Out of the old house, Nancy — moved up into the new; 

All the hurry and worry is just as good as through. 

Only a bounden duty remains for you and I — 

Anri that's to stand on the door-step, here, and bid the old house good-bye. 




^\'^lat a shell we've lived in, these nineteen or twenty years ! 
Wonder it hadn't smashed in, and tumbled about our ears ; 
^Vonder it's stuck together, and answered til! to-day ; 
But every individual log w.as put up there to stay. 
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Things looked rather new, though, when this old house was built ; 
And things that blossomed you would Ve made some women wilt ; 
And every other day, then, as sure as day would break, 
My neighbor Ager come this way, invitin* me to "shake." 

And you, for want of neighbors, was sometimes blue and sad. 
For wolves and bears and wild-cats was the nearest ones you had ; 
But lookin' ahead to the clearin', we worked with all our might. 
Until we was fairly out of the woods, and things was goin' right. 

Look up there at our new house ! — ain't it a thing to see ? 
Tall and big and handsome, and new as new can be; 
All in apple-pie order, especially the shelves, 
And never a debt to say but what we own it all ourselves. 

Look at our old log-house — how little it now appears ! 

But it*s never gone back on us for nineteen or twenty years ; 

And I won't go back on it now, or go to pokin' fun — 

There's such a thing as praisin' a thing for the good that it has done. 

Probably you remember how rich we was that night, 

When we was fairly settled, an* had things snug and tight : 

We feel as proud as you please, Nancy, over our house that's new. 

But we felt as proud under this old roof, and a good deal prouder too. 

Never a handsomer house was seen beneath the sun ; 

Kitchen and parlor and bedroom — ^we had 'em — all in one; 

And the fat old wooden clock that we brought when we come West, 

Was tickin' away in the comer there, and doin' its level best. 

Trees was all around us, a-whisperin' cheering words ; 

Loud was the squirrel's chatter, and sweet the songs of birds ; 

And home grew sweeter and brighter — our courage began to mount — 

And things looked hearty and happy then, and work appeared to count. 



- * 
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OUT OF THE OLD HOUSE, 17 

And here one night it happened, when things was goin' bad, 
We fell in a deep old quarrel — the first we ever had ; 
And when you give out and cried, then I, like a fool, give in. 
And then we agreed to rub all out, and start the thing ag'in. 

Here it was, you remember, we sat when the day was done. 
And you was a-makin* clothing that wasn't for either one ; 
And often a soft word of love I was soft enough to say. 
And the wolves was howlin* in the woods not twenty rods away. 

Then our first-born baby — a regular little joy, 

Though I fretted a little because it wasn't a boy ; 

Wa'n't she a little flirt, though, with all her pouts and smiles? 

Why, settlers come to see that show a half a dozen miles. 

Yonder sat the cradle — a homely, home-made thing, 
And many a night I rocked it, providin' you would sing; 
And many a little fellow brought up with us to stay — 
And so that cradle, for many a year, was never put away. 

How they kept a-comin', so cunnin' and fat and small ! 
How they growed ! 'twas a wonder how we found room for 'em all ; 
But though the house was crowded, it empty seemed that day 
Wlien Jennie lay by the fire-place, there, and moaned her life away. 

And right in there the preacher, with Bible and hymn-book, stood, 

'Twixt the dead and the living," and "hoped 'twould do us^good;" 
And the little whitewood coffin on the table there was set, 
And now as I rub my eyes it seems as if I could see it yet. 

Then that fit of sickness it brought on you, you know; 

Just by a thread you hung, and you e'en-a'most let go; 

And here is the spot I tumbled, an' give the Lord his due, 

When the doctor said the fever'd turned, an' he could fetch you through. 

D 
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Yes, a deal has happened to make this old house dear : 
Christenings, funerals, weddin's — what haven't we had here? 
Not a log in this old buildin' but its memories has got, 
And not a nail in that old floor but touches a tender spot. 

Out of the old house, Nancy — amoved up into the new; 

All the hurry an' worry is just as good as through ; 

But I tell you a thing right here, that I ain't ashamed to say, 

There's precious things in this old house we never can take away. 

Here the old house wiil stand, but not as it stood before; 
Winds will whistle through it, and rains will flood the floor; 
And over the hearth, once blazing, the snow-drifts oft will pile. 
And the old thing will seem to be a-moumin' all the while. 

• 

Fare you well, old house ! you're naught that can feel or see. 

But you seem like a human being— a dear old friend to me ; 

And we never will have a happier home, if y^ty opinion stands. 

Until we commence a-keepin' house in the house not made with hands. 
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THE HOUSE WHERE WE WERE WED. 

IVe been to the old farm-house, good-wife, 

Where you and I were wed ; 
Where the love was born to our two hearts 

That now lies cold and dead. 
Where a long-kept secret to you I told, 

In the yellow beams of the moon, 
And we forged our vows out of love's own gold. 

To be broken so soon, so soon ! 

I passed through all the old rooms, good-wife ; 

I wandered on and on ; 
I followed the steps of a flitting ghost, 

The ghost of a love that is gone. 
And he led me out to the arbor, wife. 

Where with myrtles I twined your hair; 
And he seated me down on the old stone step, 

And left me musing there. 

The sun went down as it used to do. 

And sunk in the sea of night; 
The two bright stars that we called ours 

Came slowly unto my sight ; 
But the one that was mine went under a cloud — 

Went under a cloud, alone; 
And a tear that I wouldn't have shed for the world. 

Fell down on the old gray stone. 
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But there be words can ne'er be unsaid, 

And deeds can ne'er be undone, 
Except perhaps in another world, 

Where life's once more begun. 
And maybe some time in the time to come. 

When a few more years are sped. 
We'll love again as we used to love. 

In the house where we were wed. 




OVER THE HILL TO THE POOR-HOUSE. 

Over the hill to the pcor-house I'm tiudgin' my weary way— 
I, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray — 
I, who am smart an' chipper, for all the years I've told, 
As many another woman that's only half as old. 
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Over the hill to the poor-house — I can't quite make it clear ! 
Over the hill to the poor-house — it seems so horrid queer! 
Many a step IVe taken a-toilin' to and fro, 
But this is a sort of journey I never thought to go. 

What is the use of heapin* on me a pauper's shame? 
Am I lazy or crazy? am I blind or lame? 
True, I am not so supple, nor yet so awful stout; 
But charity ain't no favor, if one can live without. 

I am willin' and anxious an' ready any day 
To work for a decent livin', an' pay my honest way; 
For I can earn my victuals, an' more too, I'll be bound, 
If any body only is willin' to have me round. 

Once I was young an' han'sorae — I was, upon my soul — 
Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as coal ; 
And I can't remember, in them days, of hearin' people say. 
For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way. 

'Tain't no use of boastin', or talkin' over free. 
But many a house an' home was open then to me ; 
Many a han'some offer I had from likely men, 
And nobody ever hinted that I was a burden then. 

And when to John I was married, sure he was good and smart, 
But he and all the neighbors would own I done my part ; 
For life was all before me, an' I was young an' strong. 
And I worked the best that I could in tryin' to get along. 

And so we worked together: and life was hard, but gay, 
With now and then a baby for to cheer us on our way; 
Till we had half a dozen, an' all growed clean an' neat. 
An' went to school like others, an' had enough to eat. 
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So we worked for the child'rn, and raised 'em every one; 
Worked for 'em summer and winter, just as we ought to 've done ; 
Only perhaps we humored 'em, which some good folks condemn. 
But every couple's own child'rn's a heap the cutest to them. 

Strange how much we think of our blessed little ones ! — 

I'd have died for my daughters, I'd have died for my sons ; 

And God He made that rule of love; but when we're old and gray, 

I've noticed it sometimes somehow fails to work the other way. 

Strange, another thing : when our boys an' girls was grown. 
And when, exceptin' Charley, they'd left us there alone ; 
When John he nearer an' nearer come, an' dearer seemed to be. 
The Lord of Hosts he come one day an' took him away from me. 

Still I was bound to struggle, an' never to cringe or fall — 
Still I worked for Charley, for Charley was now my all ; 
And Charley was pretty good to me, with scarce a word or frown. 
Till at last he went a-courtin', and brought a wife from town. 

She was somewhat dressy, an' hadn't a pleasant smile — 
She was quite conceity, and carried a heap o' style ; 
But if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, I know; 
But she was hard and haughty, an' I couldn't make it go. 

She had an edication, an' that was good for her; 
But when she twitted me on mine, 'twas carryin' things too fur; 
An' I told her once, 'fore company (an' it almost made her sick). 
That I never swallowed a grammar, or 'et a 'rithmetic. 

So 'twas only a few days before the thing was done — 

They was a family of themselves, and I another one ; 

And a very little cottage one family will do. 

But I never have seen a mansion that was big enough for two. 
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An' I never could speak to suit her, never could please her eye, 
An' it made me independent, an* then I didn't try; 
But I was terribly humbled, an' felt it like a blow. 
When Charley turned ag'in me, an' told me I could go. 

I went to live with Susan, but Susan's house was small, 

And she was always a-hintin' how snug it was for us all ; 

And what with her husband's sisters, and what with child'rn three, 

'Twas easy to discover that there wasn't room for me. 

An' then I went to Thomas, the oldest son I've got. 
For Thomas's buildings 'd cover the half of an acre lot ; 
But all the child'rn was on me — I couldn't stand their sauce — 
And Thomas said I needn't think I was comin' there to boss. 

An' then I wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives out West, 
And to Isaac, who lives near her — some twenty miles at best; 
And one of 'em said 'twas too warm there for any one so old. 
And t'other had an opinion the climate was too cold. 

So they have shirked and slighted me, an' shifted me about — 
So they have well-nigh soured me, an' wore my old heart out; 
But I stood up pretty bravely, and toiled and suffered on. 
Till Charley pointed over the hill, an' told me to begone. 

Over the hill to the poor-house — my child'rn dear, good-by ! 
Many a night I've watched you when only God was nigh ; 
And God '11 judge between us ; but I will al'ays pray 
That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day. 
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I, WHO was always counted, they say, 
Rather a bad stick any way. 
Splintered all over with dodges and tricks, 
Known as " the worst of ths Deacon's six ; " 
I, the truant, saucy and bold, 
The one black sheep in my father's fold, 
" Once on a time," as the stories say, 
Went over the hill on a winter's day — 
Over the hill to the poor-house, 

Tom could save what twenty could earn ; 

But giviti was somethin' he ne*er would learn ; 

Isaac could half o' the Scriptur's speak — 

Committed a hundred verses a week ; 

Never forgot, an' never slipped; 

But "Honor thy father and mother" he skipped! 

As for Susan, her heart was kind 

An' good — what there was of it, mind ; 

Nothin' too big, an' nothin' too nice, 

Nothin' she wouldn't sacrifice 

For one she loved,* an' that 'ere one 

Was herself, when all was said an' done. 

An' Charley an' 'Becca meant well, no doubt^ 

But any one could pull 'em about ; 
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An' all o' our folks ranked well, you see, 

Save one poor fellow, and that was me; 

An* when, one dark an' rainy night, 

A neighbor's horse went out o' sight, 

They hitched on me, as the guilty chap 

That carried one end o' the halter-strap. 

An' I think, myself, that view of the case 

Wasn't altogether out o' place ; 

My mother denied it, as mothers do, 

But I am inclined to believe 'twas true. 

Though for me one thing might be said — 

That I, as well as the horse, was led ; 

And the worst of whisky spurred me on, 

Or else the deed would have never been done. 

But the keenest grief I ever felt 

Was when my mother beside me knelt. 

An' cried an' prayed, till I melted down. 

As I wouldn't for half the horses in town. 

I kissed her fondly, then an' there 

An' swore henceforth to be honest and square. 

I served my sentence — a bitter pill 

Some fellows should take, who never will; 

And then I decided to go " out West," 

Concludin' 'twould suit my health the best ; 

Where, how I prospered, I never could tell, 

But Fortune seemed to like me well, 

An' somehow every vein I struck 

Was always bubblin' over with luck. 

An', better than that, I was steady an' true, 

An' put my good resolutions through. 

But I wrote to a trusty old neighbor, an' said, 

"You tell 'em, old fellow, that I am dead, 

An' died a Christian; 'twill please 'em more, 

Than if I had lived the same as before." 
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But when this neighbor he wrote to me, 

** Your mother's in the poor-house," says he, 

I had a resurrection straightway, 

An' started for her that very day. 

And when I arrived where I was grown, 

I took good care that I shouldn't be known ; 

But I bought the old cottage, through and through, 

Of some one Charley had sold it to ; 

And held back neither work nor gold. 

To fix it up as it was of old. 

The same big fire-place wide an' high 

Flung up its cinders toward the sky; 

The old clock ticked on the corner-shelf — 

I wound it an' set it agoin' myself; 

An' if every thing wasn't just the same. 

Neither I nor money was to blame ; 

Then — over the hill to the poor-house / 

One blowin', blusterin' winter's day, 
With a team an' cutter I started away ; 
My fiery nags was as black as coal ; 
(They some'at resembled the horse I stole), 
I hitched, an' entered the poor-house door — 
A poor old woman was scrubbin' the floor; 
She rose to her feet in great surprise. 
And looked, quite startled, into my eyes ; 
I saw the whole of her trouble's trace 
In the lines that marred her dear old face ; 
** Mother ! " I shouted, ^* your sorrows is done ! 
You're adopted along o' your horse-thief son ! 

Come over the hill from the poor-house I 

She didn't faint ; she knelt by my side, 
An' thanked the Lord, till I fairly cried. 
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An* maybe our ride wasn't pleasant an' gay, 
An' maybe she wasn't wrapped up that day; 
An' maybe our cottage wasn't warm an' bright, 
An* maybe it wasn't a pleasant sight, 
To see her a-gettin' the evenin's tea, 
An' frequently stoppin* and kissin' me ; 
An' maybe we didn't live happy for years. 
In spite of my brothers' and sisters' sneers, 
Who often said, as I have heard, 
That they wouldn't own a prison-bird ; 
(Though they're gettin' over that, I guess. 
For all of 'em owe me more or less) ; 

But I've learned one thing ; an' it cheers a man 
In always a-doin* the best he can ; 
> That whether, on the big book, a blot 

Gets over a fellow's name or not, 
Whenever he does a deed that's white, 
It's credited to him fair and right. 
An' when you hear the great bugle's notes, 
An' the Lord divides his sheep an' goats j 
However they may settle my case, 
Wherever they may fix my place, 
My good old Christian mother, you'll see. 
Will be, sure to stand right up for me, 

With over the hill from the poor-house. 
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UNCLE SAMMY. 

Some men were born for great things, 

Some were born for small ; 
Some — it is not recorded 

Why they were born at all ; 
But Uncle Sammy was certain he had a legitimate call. 

Some were born with a talent, 

Some with scrip and land ; 
Some with a spoon of silver, 

And some with a different brand ; 
But Uncle Sammy came holding an argument in each hand. 

Arguments sprouted within him, 

And twinked in his little eye ; 
He lay and calmly debated 

When average babies cry, 
And seemed to be pondering gravely whether to live or to die. 

But prejudiced on that question 

He grew from day to day. 
And finally he concluded 

'Twas better for him to stay ; 
And so into life's discussion he reasoned and reasoned his way. 
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Through childhood, through youth, into manhood 

Argued and argued he ; 
And he married a simple maiden, 
Though scarcely in love was she ; 
But he reasoned the mattet so clearly she hardly could help but agree. 

And though at first she was blooming, 

And the new firm started strong. 
And though Uncle Sammy loved her, 

And tried to help her along. 
She faded away in silence, and 'twas evident something was wrong. 

Now Uncle Sammy was faithful, 

And various remedies tried ; 
He gave her the doctor's prescriptions. 
And plenty of logic beside ; 
But logic and medicine failed him, and so one day she died. 

He laid her away in the church-yard. 
So haggard and crushed and wan ; 
And reared her a costly tombstone 
With all of her virtues on ; 
And ought to have added, "A victim to arguments pro and con." 

For many a year Uncle Sammy 

Fired away at his logical forte : 
Discussion was his occupation. 
And altercation his sport ; 
He argued himself out of churches, he argued himself into court. 

But alas for his peace and quiet. 

One day, when he went it blind. 
And followed his singular fancy. 

And slighted his logical mind, 
And married a ponderous widow, who wasn't of the arguing kind ! 
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Her sentiments all were settled, 

Her habits were planted and grown, 
Her heart was a starved little creature 

That followed a will of her own ; 
And she raised a high hand with Sammy, and proceeded to play it alone. 

Then Sammy he charged down upon her 

With all of his strength and his wit. 
And many a dextrous encounter, 
And many a fair shoulder-hit ; 
But vain were his blows and his blowing : he never could budge her a bit. 

He laid out his premises round her, 

He scraped at her with his saws ; 
He rained great facts upon her. 

And read her the marriage laws ; 
But the harder he tried to convince her, the harder and harder she was. 

She brought home all her preachers. 

As many as ever she could — 
With sentiments terribly settled. 
And appetites tolerably good — 
Who sat with him long at his table, and explained to him where he stood. 

And Sammy was not long in learning 

To follow the swing of her gown, 
And came to be faithful in watching 

The cut of her smile and her frown ; 
And she, with the heel of assertion, soon tramped all his arguments down. 

And so, with his life-aspirations 

Thus suddenly brought to a check — 
And so, with the foot of his victor 
Unceasingly pressing his neck — 
He wrote on his face, " I'm a victim," and drifted — a logical wreck. 
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And fanners, whom he had argued 

To comers tight and fast, 
Would wink at each other and chuckle. 

And grin at him as he passed, 
" My ambitious old fellow, your whiffletree's straightened at lasl." 




Old Uncle Sammy one morning 

Lay down on his comfortless bed, 
And Death and he had a discussion. 
And Death came out ahead ; 
And the fact that she failed to start him was only because he v 
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The neighbors laid out their old neighbor, 

With b«mely but -tenderest art ; 
And some of the oldest ones faltered. 
And tearfully stood apart ; 
For the crusty old man had often unguardedly shown them his heart 

But on his face an expression 

Of quizzical study lay. 
As if he were sounding the angel 

Who traveled with him that day, 
And laying the pipes down slyly for an argument on the way. 

And one new-fashioned old lady 

Felt called upon to suggest 
That the angel might take Uncle Sammy, 

And give him a good night's rest. 
And then introduce him to Solomon, and tell him to do his best. 
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THE EDITOR'S GUESTS. 

The Editor sat in his sanctum, his countenance furrowed with care, 

His mind at the bottom of business, his feet at the top of a chair, 

His chair-arm an elbow supporting, his right hand upholding his head. 

His eyes on his dusty old table, with different documents spread : 

There were thirty long pages from Howler, with underlined capitals topped. 

And a short disquisition from Growler, requesting his newspaper stopped: 

There were lyrics from Gusher, the poet, concerning sweet flow'rets and zephyrs. 

And a stray gem from Plodder, the farmer, describing a couple of heifers ; 

There were billets from beautiful maidens, and bill* from a grocer or two. 

And his best leader hitched to a letter, which inquired if he wrote it, or who? 

There were raptures of praises from writers of the weakly mellifluous school. 

And one of his rivars last papers, informing him he was a fool; 

There were several long resolutions, with names telling whom they were by. 

Canonizing some harmless old brother who had done nothing worse than to die ; 

There were traps on that table to catch him, and serpents to sting and to smite 

him; 
There were gift enterprises to sell him, and bitters attempting to bite him ; 
There were long staring " ads " from the city, and money with never a one. 
Which added, "Please give this insertion, and send in your bill when you're 

There were letters from organizations — their meetings, their wants, and their 

laws — 
Which said, " Can you print this announcement for — the good of our glorious 

cause ? " 
There were tickets inviting his presence to festivals, parties, and shows. 
Wrapped in notes with ** Please give us a notice" demurely slipped in at the 

close ; 
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In short, as his eye took the table, and ran o'er its ink-spattered trash, 
There was nothing it did not encounter, excepting perhaps it was cash. 

'^^1^ Editor dreamily pondered on several ponderous things, 
fRi different lines of action, and the pulling of different strings; 
Upon some equivocal doings, and some unequivocal duns ; 
On how few of his numerous patrons were quietly prompt-paying ones ; 
On fnends who subscribed "just to help him," and wordy encouragement lent^ 
And had given him plenty of counsel, but never had paid him a cent; 
On vinegar, kind-hearted people were feeding him every hour. 
Who saw not the work they were doing, but wondered that " printers are sour : " 
On several intelligent townsmen, whose kindness was so without stint 
That they kept an eye out on his business, and told him just what he should 

print; 
On men who had rendered him favors, and never pushed forward their claims, 
So long as the paper was crowded with "locals" containing their names; 
On various other small matters, sufficient his temper to roil. 
And finely contrived to be making the blood of an editor boil; 
And so one may see that his feelings could hardly be said to be smooth, 
And he needed some pleasant occurrence his ruffled emotions to soothe : 
He had it ; for lo ! on the threshold, a slow and reliable tread. 
And a farmer invaded the sanctum, and these are the words that he said : 

"Good-momin*, Sir, Mr. Printer; how is your body to-day? 

I*m glad you're to home; for you fellers is al'ays a runnin' away. 

Your paper last week wasn't so spicy nor sharp as the one week before: 

But I s'pose when the campaign is opened, you'll be whoopin' it up to 'em more. 

That feller that's printin' The Smasher is goin' for you perty smart; 

And our folks said this momin' at breakfast, they thought he was gettin' the 

start. 
But I hushed 'em right up in a minute, and said a good word for you ; 
I told 'em I b'lieved you was tryin' to do just as well as you knew; 
And I told *em that some one was sayin', and whoever 'twas it is so. 
That you can't expect much of no one man, nor blame him for what he don't 

know. 
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But, layin' aside pleasure for business, I've brought you my little boy Jim ; 
And I thought I would see if you couldn't make an editor outen of him. 

"My family stock is increasing while other folks' seems to run short, 

I've got a right smart of a family — it's one of the old-fashioned sort : 

There's Ichabod, Isaac, and Israel, a-workin' away on the farm — 

They do 'bout as much as one good boy, and make things go off like a charm. 

There's Moses and Aaron are sly ones, and slip like a couple of eels; 

But they're tol'able steady in one thing — they al'ays git round to their meals. 

There's Peter is busy inventin' (though what he invents I can't see), 

And Joseph is studyin' medicine — and both of 'em boardin' with me. 

There's Abram and Albert is married, each workin' my farm for himself, 

And Sam smashed his nose at a shootin', and so he is laid on the shelf. 

The rest of the boys are all growin', 'cept this little runt, which is Jim, 

And I thought that perhaps I'd be makin' an editor outen o' him. 

" He ain't no great shakes for to labor, though I've labored with him a good 

deal. 
And give him some strappin' good arguments I know he couldn't help but to feel ; 
But he's built out of second-growth timber, and nothin' about him is big 
Exceptin' his appetite only, and there he would discount a pig. 
I keep him a-carryin' luncheons, and fillin' and bringin' the jugs. 
And take him among the pertatoes, and set him to pickin' the bugs; 
And then there is things to be doin' a-helpin' the women indoors; 
*l'here's chumin' and washin' of dishes, and other descriptions of chores; 
But he don't take to nothin' but victuals, and he'll never be much, I'm afraid, 
So I thought it would be a good notion to larn him the editor's trade. 
His .body's too small for a farmer, his judgment is rather too slim. 
But I thought we perhaps could be makin' an editor outen o' him ! 

" It ain't much to get up a paper — it wouldn't take him long for to learn ; 
He could feed the machine^ I'm thinkin', with a good strappin' fellow to turn. 
And things that was once hard in doin', is easy enough now to do ; 
Just keep your eye on your machinery, and crack your arrangements right 
through. 
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I used for to wonder at readin', and where it was got up, and how; 

But 'tis most of it made by machinery — I can see it all plain enough now. 

And poetry, too, is constructed by machines of different designs, 

Each one with a gauge and a chopper to see to the length of the lines; 

An' since the whole trade has growed easy, 'twould be easy enough, I've a whim. 

If you was agreed, to be makin' an editor outen of Jim ! " 

The Editor sat in his sanctum and looked the old man in the eye, 
Then glanced at the grinning young hopeful, and mournfully made his reply: 
"Is your son a small unbound edition of Moses and Solomon both? 
Can he compass his spirit with meekness, and strangle a natural oath ? 
Can he leave all his wrongs to the future, and carry his heart in his cheek? 
Can he do an hour's work in a minute, and live on a sixpence a week? 
Can he courteously talk to an equal, and browbeat an impudent dunce? 
Can he keep things in apple-pie order, and do half a dozen at once? 
Can he press all the springs of knowledge, with quick and reliable touch. 
And be sure that he knows how much to know, and knows how to not know 

too much? 
Does he know how to spur up his virtue, and put a check-rein on his pride? 
Can he carry a gentleman's manners within a rhinoceros' hide? 
Can he know all, and do all, and be all, with cheerfulness, courage, and vim? 
If so, we perhaps can be makin' an editor * outen of him.' " 

The Farmer stood curiously listening, while wonder his visage o'erspread; 
And he said, " Jim, I guess we'll be goin' ; he's probably out of his head." 

But lo ! on the rickety stair-case, another reliable tread, 

And entered another old farmer, and these are the words that he said : 

"Good-morning, Sir, Mr. Editor, how is the folks to-day? 

I owe you for next year's paper; I thought I'd come in and pay. 

And Jones is agoin' to take it, and this is his money here; 

I shut down on lendin' it to him, and coaxed him to try it a year. 

And here is a few little items that happened last week in our town : 

I thought they'd look good for the paper, and so I just jotted 'em down. 
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And here is a basket of cherries my wife picked expressly for you ; 

And a small bunch of flowers from Jennie — she thought she must send somethin' 

too. 

You're doin' the politics bully, as all of our family agree; 

Just keep your old goose-quill a-floppin*, and give 'em a good one for me. 

And now you are chuck full of business, and I won't be takin' your time; 

I've things of my own I must 'tend to — ^good-day, sir, I b'lieve I will climb." 

The Editor sat in his sanctum and brought down his fist with a thump : 
*^.God bless that old farmer," he muttered, " he's a regular Editor's trump." 

And 'tis thus with our noble profession, and thus it will ever be, still; 
There are some who appreciate its labors, and some who perhaps never will. 
But in the great time that is coming, when loudly the titimpet shall sound, 
And they who have labored and rested shall come from the quivering ground ; 
When they who have striven and suffered to teach and ennoble the race, 
Shall march at the front of the column, each one in his God-given place, 
As they pass through the gates of The City with proud and victorious tread. 
The editor, printer, and "devil," will travel not far from the head. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BABY. 



" Tha'rt welcome, little bonnj' brid. 
But shouldn'l ha' come just when tba' did : 
Teimes are bad." 

English Bailad. 

Hoot 1 ye little rascal ! ye come it on me this way, 
Crowdin' yerself amongst us this blusterin' winter's day, 
Knowin' that we already have three of ye, an' seven. 
An' tryin' to make yerself out a Christmas present o' Heaven ? 




Ten of ye have we now, Sir, for this world to abuse ; 

An' Bobbie he have no wdstcoat, an' Nellie she have no shoes. 

An' Sammie he have no shirt. Sir (I tell it to his shame), 

An' the one that was just before ye we ain't had time to name 1 
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An' all d' the banks be stnashm', an' on us poor folk fall; 

An' Boss he whittles the wages when work's to be had at all ; 

An' Tom he have cut his foot off, an' lies in a woful plight, 

An' all of us wonders at momin' as what we shall eat at night ; 
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An' but for your father an' Sandy a-findin' somewhat to do, 
An' but for the preacher's woman, who often helps us through, 
An' but for your poor dear mother a-doin' twice her part, 
Ye'd 'a seen us all in heaven afore ye was ready to Start 1 

An' now ye have come, ye rascal ! so healthy an' fat an' sound, 
A-weighin', I'll wager a dollar, the full of a dozen pound ! 
With yer mother's eyes a flashin*, yer father's flesh an' build. 
An' a good big mouth an' stomach all ready for to be filled ! 




No, no ! don't cry, my baby .' hush up, my pretty one I 
Don't get my chaff in yer eye, boy — I only was just in fun, 
Ye'll like us when ye know us, although we're cur'us folks; 
But we don't get much victual, an' half our livin' is jokes ! 



Why, boy, did ye take me in earnest ? come, sit upon my knee ; 
I'll tell ye a secret, youngster, I'll name ye after me. 
Ye shall have all yer brothers an' sisters with ye to play, 
An' ye shall have yer carriage, an' ride out every day ! 
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Why, boy, do ye think ye'll suffer? I'm gettin' a trifle old, 

But it 'II be many years yet before I lose my hcAA ; 

^n' if I should fall on the road, boy, still, them's yer brothers, there. 

An' not a rogue of 'em ever would see ye harmed a hair ! 

Say ! when ye come from heaven, my little namesake dear. 

Did ye see, 'mongst the little girls there, a face like this one here? 

That was yer little sister — she died a year ago. 

An' all of us cried like babies when they laid her under the snow ! 

Hang it ! if all the rich men I ever see or knew 
Came here with all their traps, boy, an' offered 'em for you, 
I'd show 'em to the door. Sir, so quick they'd think it odd. 
Before I'd sell to another my Christmas gift from God ! 







THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 

There is mourning in the cottage as the twih'ght shadows fall, 
For a little rose-wood coffin has been brought into the. hall, 

And a little pallid sleeper, 

In a slumber colder, deeper 
Than the nights of life could give her, in its narrow borders lies. 
With the sweet and thangeful lustre ever faded from her eyes. 

Since the morning of her coming, but a score of suns had set, 
And the strangeness of the dawning of her life is with her yet ; 

And the dainty lips asunder 

Are a little pressed with wonder. 
And her smiling bears the traces of a shadow of surprise. 
But the wondering mind that made it looks no more from out her eyes. 

'Twas a soul upon a journey, and was lost upon its way; 
'Twas a flash of light from heaven on a tiny piece of clay ; 

'Twas more timid, and yet bolder. 

It was younger, and yet older, 
It was weaker, and yet stronger, than this little human guise. 
With the strange unearthly lustre ever faded from its eyes. 

They will bury her the morrow ; they will mourn her as she died ; 
I will bury her tHfe morrow, and another by her side ; 

For the raven hair, but started. 

Soon a maiden would have parted. 
Full of fitful joy and sorrow — gladly gay and sadly wise ; 
With a dash of worldly mischief in her deep and changeful eyes. 
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I will bury her the morrow, and another by her side : 

It shall be a wife and mother, full of love and care and pride ; 

Full of hope, and of misgiving ; 

Of the joys and griefs of living ; 
Of the pains of others' being, and the tears of others* cries ; 
With the love of God encompassed in Tier smiling, weeping eyes. 

I will bury on the morrow, too, a grandame, wrinkled, old; 
One whose pleasures of the present were the joys that had been told ; 

• I will bury one whose blessing 
Was the transport of caressing 
Every joy that she had buried — every lost and broken prize ; 
With a gleam of heaven-expected, in her dim and longing eyes. 

I will joy for her to-morrow, as I see her compassed in, 
For the lips now pure and holy might be some time stained with sin ; 

And the brow now white and stainless, 
And the heart now light and painless, 
Might have throbbed with guilty passion, and with sin-encumbered sighs. 
Might have surged the sea of Brightness in the bright and changeful eyes. 

Let them bury her to-morrow — let them treasure her away ; 
Let the soul go back to heaven, and the body back to clay; 

Let the future grief here hidden, 

Let the happiness forbidden, 
Be for evermore forgotten, and be buried as it dies, 
And an angel let us see her, with our sad and weeping eyes. 
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APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 

Underneath an apple-tree 

Sat a maiden and her lover ; 
And the thoughts within her he 

Yearned, in silence, to discover. 
Round them danced the sunbeams bright, 

Green the grass-lawn stretched before them; 
While the apple-blossoms white 

Hung in rich profusion o'er them. 

Naught within her eyes he read 

That would tell her mind unto him ; 
Though their light, he after said, 

Quivered swiftly through and through him; 
Till at last his heart burst free 

From the prayer with which 'twas laden, 
And he said, " When wilt thou be 

Mine for evermore, fair maiden ? " 

"When," said she, "the breeze of May 

With white flakes our head shall cover, 
I will be thy brideling gay — 

Thou shalt be my husband-lover." 
"How," saith he, in sorrow bowed, 

"Can I hope such hopeful weather? 
Breeze of May and Winter's cloud 

Do not often fly together." 
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Quickly as the words he said, 

From the *est a' wind came sighing. 
And on aacb'mcovered head 

Sent the apple-blossoms flying; 
" ' Flakes of white ! ' thou'rt mine," said he, 

"Sooner than thy wish or knowing!" 
"Nay, I heard tJie breeze," quoth she, 

"When in yonder forest blowing," 
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ONE AND TWO. 

I. 

If you to me be cold, 

Or I be false to you, 
The world will go on, I think, 

Just as it used to do; 
The clouds will flirt with the moon, 

The sun will kiss the sea. 
The wind to the trees will whisper. 

And laugh at you me; 
But the sun will not shine bright. 
The clouds will not seem so white. 

To one, as they will to two; 
So I think you had better be kind. 

And I had best be true, 
And let the old love go on. 

Just as it used to do. 

II. 

If the whole of a page be read, 

If a book be finished through. 
Still the world may read on, I think. 

Just as it used to do; 
For other lovers will con 

The pages that we have passed. 
And the treacherous gold of the binding 

Will glitter unto the last. 
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But lids have a lonely look, 

And one may not read the book — 

It opens only to two; 
So I think you had better be kind, 

And I had best be true, 
And let the reading go on 

Just as it used to do. 

III. 

If we who have sailed together 

Flit out of each other's view, 
The world will sail on, I think. 

Just as it used to do; 
And we may reckon by stars 

That flash from different skies. 
And another of love's pirates 

May capture my lost prize ; 
But ships long time together 
Can better the tempest weather 

Than any other two ; 
So I think you had better be kind, 

And I had best be true, 
That we together may sail, 

Just as we used to do. 
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THE SCHOOL-MASTER'S GUESTS. 



The district school-master was sitting behind his great book-laden desk, 
Close watching the motions of scholars, pathetic and gay and grotesque. 

As whisper the half-leafless branches, when Autumn's brisk breezes have come, 
His little scrub-thicket of pupils sent upward a half- smothered hum. 

Like the frequent sharp bang of a wagon, when treading a forest path o'er, 
Resounded the feet of his pupils, whenever their heels struck the floor. 

There was little Tom Timms on the front seat, whose face was withstanding 

*'a drouth"; 
And jolly Jack Gibbs just behind him, with a rainy new moon for a mouth. 

There were both of the Smith boys, as studious as if they bore names that 

could bloom; 
And Jim Jones, a heaven-built mechanic, the slyest young knave in the room. 

With a countenance grave as a horse's, and his honest eyes fixed on a pin. 
Queer-bent on a deeply laid project to tunnel Joe Hawkins's skin. 

There were anxious young novices, drilling their spelling-books into the brain, 
Loud-pufiing each half- whispered letter, like an engine just starting its train. 

There was one fiercely muscular fellow, who scowled at the sums on his slate, 
And leered at the innocent figures a look of unspeakable hate, 
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And set his white teeth close together, and gave his thin lips a short twist, 
As to say, " I could whip you, confound you ! could such things be done with 
the fist!" 

There were two knowing girls in the corner, each one with some beauty 

possessed, 
In a whisper discussing the problem which one the young master likes best. 

A class in the front, with their readers, were telling, with difficult pains, 
How perished brave Marco Bozzaris while bleeding at all of his veins ; 

And a boy on the floor to be punished, a statue of idleness stood. 
Making faces at all of the others, and enjoying the scene all he could. 



II. 

Around were the walls gray and dingy, which every old school-sanctum hath. 
With many a break on their surface, where grinned a wood-grating of lath. 

A patch of thick plaster, just over the school-master's rickety chair. 
Seemed threateningly o'er him suspended, like Damocles' sword, by a hair. 

There were tracks on the desks where the knife-blades had wandered in search 

of their prey ; 
Their tops were as duskily spattered as if they drank ink every day. 

The square stove it puffed and it thundered, and broke out in red-flaming 

sores. 
Till the great iron quadruped trembled like a dog fierce to rush out-o'-doors. 

White snow-flakes looked in at the windows ; the gale pressed its lips to the 

cracks ; 
And the children's hot faces were streaming, the while they were freezing their 

backs. 
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THE SCHOOL'MASTER'S GUESTS, 6i 



III. 



Now Marco Bozzaris had fallen, and all of his sufF'rings were o'er, 
And the class to their seats were retreating, when footsteps were heard at the 
door ; 

And five of the good district fathers marched into the room in a row, 
And stood themselves up by the hot fire, and shook off their white cloaks of 
snow ; 

And the spokesman, a grave squire of sixty, with countenance solemnly sad. 
Spoke thus, while the children all listened, with all of the ears that they had : 

"We've come here, school-master, intendin' to cast an inquirin' eye 'round, 
Concernin' complaints that's been entered, an' fault that has lately been found ; 
To pace off the width of your doin's, an' witness what you've been about. 
An' see if it's payin' to keep you, or whether we'd best turn ye out. 

^*The first thing I'm bid for to mention is, when the class gets up to read, 
You give 'em too tight of a reinin*, an' touch 'em up more than they need ; 
You're nicer than wise in the matter of holdin' the book in one han', 
An' you turn a stray g in their doin's, an' tack an odd d on their an\ 
There ain't no great good comes of speakin' the words so polite^ as / see, 
Providin' you know what the facts is, an' tell 'em off jest as they be. 
An' then there's that readin' in corncert, is censured from first unto last ; 
It kicks up a heap of a racket, when folks is a-travelin' past. 
\yhatever is done as to readin', providin' things go to my say, 
Sha'n't hang on no new-fangled hinges, but swing in the old-fashioned way." 

And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due. 
And nodded obliquely, and muttered, " Them 'ere is my sentiments tew,'' 

*' Then, as to your spellin' : I've heern tell, by them as has looked into this, 
That you turn the u out o' your labour, an' make the word shorter than 'tis; 
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An' clip the k off o* yer musick, which makes my son Ephraim perplexed, 
An* when he spells out as he ought'r, you pass the word on to the next. 
They say there's some new-grafted books here that don't take them letters 

along ; ■ • 

But if it is so, just depend on't, them new-grafted books is made wrong. 
You might just as well say that Jackson didn't know all there was about war, 
As to say that old Spellin'-book Webster didn't know what them letters was 

for." 

And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due. 
And scratched their heads slyly and softly, and said, " Them's my sentiments tew,'' 

•*Then, also, your 'rithmetic doin's, as they are reported to me, 

Is that you have left Tare an' Tret out, an' also the old Rule o' Three; 

An' likewise brought in a new study, some high-steppin' scholars to please, 

With saw-bucks an* crosses and pot-hooks, an' ze/'s, x^ ys, and /s. 

We ain't got no time for such foolin'; there ain't no great good to be reached 

By tiptoein' childr'n up higher than ever their fathers was teached." 

And the other four good district fathers gave quick the consent that was due. 
And cocked one eye up to the ceiling, and said, ** Hum's my sentiments tew'' 

"Another thing, I must here mention, comes into the question to-day, 
Concemin' some things in the grammar you're teachin' our gals for to say. 
My gals is as steady as clock-work, an' never give cause for much fear, 
But they come home from school t'other evenin' a-talkin* such stuff as this 

here : 
* / love' an' * Thou lovest^' an' * He loves y an' * Ye love,' an' * You love,' an' 

' They—' 
An' they answered my questions, 'It's grammar' — 'twas all I could get 'em to 

say. 
Now, if, 'stead of doin' your duty, you're carryin' matters on so 
As to make the gals say that they love you, it's just all that / want to 

know; — " 
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Now Jim, the young heaven-built mechanic, in the dusk of the evening before, , 
Had well-ni^ unjointed the stove-pipe, to make it come down on the floor; 

And the squire bringing sipartly his loot down, as a clincher to what he had 

said, 
A length of the pipe fell upon him, and larruped him square on the head. 

The soot flew in clouds all about him, afid blotted with black all the place, 
And lh,e squire and the other four fathers were peppered with black in the face. 

The school, ever sharp for amusement, laid down all their cumbersome hooks, 
And, spite of the teacher's endeavors, laughed loud at their visitors' looks. 

And the squire, as he stalked to the doorway, swore oaths of a violet hue; 
And the four district fathers, who followed, seemed to say, " ITiem's my 
seniimmis tew." 
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THE FADING FLOWER. 

There is a chillness in the air — 
A coldness in the smile of day ; 

And e*en the sunbeam's crimson glare 
Seems shaded with a tinge of gray. 

Weary of journeys to and fro, 

The sun low creeps adown the sky ; 

And on the shivering earth below, 
The long, cold shadows grimly lie. 

But there will fall a deeper shade. 

More chilling than the Autilmn's breath 

There is a flower that yet must fade, 
And yield its sweetness up to death. 

She sits upon the window-seat, 
Musing in moumfuF silence there, 

While on her brow the sunbeams meet, 
And dally with her golden hair. 

She gazes on the sea of light 
That overflows the western skies. 

Till her great soul seems plumed for flight 
From out the window of her eyes. 
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Hopes unfulfilled have vexed her breast, 

Sad smiles have checked the rising sigh ; 
Until her weary heart confessed, 

Reluctantly, that she must die. 

And she has thought of all the ties — 

The golden ties — that bind her here ; 
Of all that she has learned to prize, 

Of all that she has counted dear; 

The joys of body, heart, and mind, 

The pleasures that she loves so well ; 
The grasp of friendship, warm and kind, 

And love's delicious, hallowed spell. 

And she has wept, that she must lie 

Beneath the snow-wreaths, drifted deep, 
With no fond mother standing nigh 

To watch her in her silent sleep. 

And she has prayed, if it might be 

Within the reach of human skill, 
And not averse to Heaven, that she 

Might live a little longer still. 

But earthly hope is gone'; and now 

Comes in its place a brighter beam, 
Leaving upon her snowy brow 

The impress of a heavenly dream : 

That she, when her frail body yields, 

And fades away to mortal eyes. 
Shall burst through Heaven's eternal fields, 

And bloom again — in Paradise. 
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THE NEW CHURCH ORGAN. 

They've got a brand-new organ, Sue, 

For all their fuss and search; 
TheyVe done just as they said they'd do, 

And fetched it into church. 
They're bound the critter shall be seen, 

And on the preacher's right 
They've hoisted up their new machine. 

In every body's sight. 
They've got a chorister and choir, 

Ag'in' my voice and vote; 
For it was never my desire, 

To praise the Lord by note 1 

I've been a sister good an' true 

For five-an'-thirty year ; 
I've done what seemed my part to do. 

An' prayed my duty clear; 
I've sung the hymns both slow and quick, 

Just as the preacher read. 
And twice, when Deacon Tubbs was sick, 

I took the fork an' led ! 
And now, their bold, new-fangled way^i 

Is comin' all about; 
And J, right in my latter days, 

Am fairly crowded out! 
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To-day the preacher, good old dear, 

With tears all in his eyes, ^ 

Read, "I can read my title clear 

To mansions in the skies." 
I aVays liked that blessed hymn — 

I s'pose I.aPays will; 
It somehow gratifies my whim, 

In good old Ortonvill*; 
But when that choir got up to sing, 

I couldn't catch a word \ 
They sung the most dog-gondest thing 

A body ever heard I 

Some worldly chaps was standin' near; 

An' when I see them grin, 
I bid farewell to every fear. 

And boldly waded in. 
I thought I'd chase their tune along. 

An' tried with all my might; 
But though my voice is good an' strong, 

I couldn't steer it right ; 
When they was high, then I was low, 

An* also contrawise ; 
An* I too fast, or they too slow, 

To "mansions in the skies." 

An* after every verse, you know. 

They play a little tune ; 
I didn't understand, an' so 

I started in too soon. 
I pitched it pretty middlin* high, 

I fetched a lusty tone, 
But oh, alas i I found that I 

Was singin' there alone 1 
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They laughed a little, I am told; 

But I had done my best; 
And not a wave of trouble rolled 

Across my peaceful breast 

And Sister Brown — I could but look — 

She sits right front of me; 
She never was np singin*-book, 

An* never went to be; 
But then she always tried to do 

The best she could, she said; 
She understood the time right through, 

An' kep* it with her head; 
But when she tried this mornin', oh, 

I had to laugh, or cough ! 
It kep* her head a-bobbin* so, 

It e'en a'most came off! 

An' Deacon Tubbs — ^he all broke down, 

As one might well suppose; 
He took one look at Sister Brown, 

And meekly scratched his nose. 
He looked his hymn-book through and through, 

And laid it on the seat. 
And then a pensive sigh he drew. 

And looked completely beat. 
An' when they took another bout. 

He didn't even rise; 
But drawed his red bandanner out. 

An' wiped his weepin' eyes. 

I've been a sister, good an' true, 

For five-an'-thirty year ; 
I've done what seemed my part to do. 

An' prayed my duty clear 
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But Deatli will stop my voice, I know, 

For he is on my track; 
And some day I to church will go. 

And never more come back; 
And when the folks gets up to sing — 

Whene'er that time shall be — 
I do not want no falent thing 

A-squealin' over me I 
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GONE WITH A HANDSOMER MAN. 

JOHN. 

I've worked in the field all day, a-plowin' the " stony streak ; " 

IVe scolded my team till I'm hoarse ; I've tramped till my legs are weak ; 

I've choked a dozen swears (so's not to tell Jane fibs) 

When the plow-p'int struck a stone and the handles punched my ribs. 

I've put my team in the barn, and rubbed their sweaty coats; 
I've fed 'em a heap of hay and half a bushel of oats; 
And to see the way they eat makes me like eatin' feel. 
And Jane won't say to-night that I don't make out a meal. 

Well said ! the door is locked ! but here she's left the key. 
Under the step, in a place known only to her and me; 
I wonder who's dyin' or dead, that she's hustled off pell-mell I 
But here on the table's a note, and probably this will tell. 

Good God ! my wife is gone ! my wife is gone astray ! 

The letter it says, "Good-bye, for I'm a-going away; 

I've lived with you six months, John, and so far I've been true ; 

But I'm going away to-day with a handsomer man than you." 

A han'somer man than me ! Why, that ain't much to say ; 
There's han'somer men than me go past here every day. 
There's han'somer men than me — I ain't of the handsome kind ; 
But a lovin'er man than I was I guess she'll never find. 
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Curse her ! curse her ! I say, and give my curses wings ! 
May the words of love IVe spoke be changed to scorpion stings ! 
Oh, she filled my heart with joy, she emptied my heart of doubt, 
And now with a scratch of pen, she lets my heart's blood out ! 

Curse her I curse her ! say I ; she'll some time rue this day I 
She'll some time learn that hate is a game that two can play; 
And long before she dies she'll grieve she ever was born; 
And I'll plow her grave with hate, and seed it down to scorn ! 

As sure as the world goes on, there'll come a time when she 
Will read the devilish heart of that han'somer man than me ; 
And there'll be a time when he will find, as others do. 
That she who is false to one can be the same with two. 

And when her face grows pale, and when her eyes grow dim. 
And when he is tired of her and she is tired of him, 
She'll do what she ought to have done, and coolly count the cost; 
And then she'll see things clear, and know what she has lost. 

And thoughts that are now asleep will wake up in her mind. 
And she will mourn and cry for what she has left behind ; 
And maybe she'll sometimes long for me — for me — but no ! 
I've blotted her out of my heart, and I will not have it so ! 

And yet in her girlish heart there was somethin' or other she had 
That fastened a man to her, and wasn't entirely bad; 
And she loved me a little, I think, although it didn't last ; 
But I mustn't think of these things — IVe buried 'em in the past. 

I'll take my hard words back, nor make a bad matter worse; 

She'll have trouble enough; she shall not have my curse; 

But I'll live a life so square — and I well know that I can — 

That she always will sorry be that she went with that han'somer man. 
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Ah, here is her kitchen dress i it makes my poor eyes blur ! 
It seems when I look at that, as if twas holdin her ' 
And here are her week day shoes and there is her week-day hat, 
And yonders her weddin gown I wonder she didnt take that! 

'Twas only the Other day she called me her dearest dear" 
And satd I was makin for her a regular paradise here 
O God ' if you want a man to sense the pams of hell 
Before you pitch him in just keep him m heaven a spell ' 




Good-bye ! I would that death had severed us two apart. 
You've lost a worshiper here — you've crushed a lovin' heart. 
I'll worship no woman again ; but I guess I'll learn to pray. 
And kneel as you used to kneel before you run away. 
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And if I thought I could bring my words on heaven to bear, 

And if I thought I had some influence up there, 

I would pray that I might be, if it only could be so, 

As happy and gay as I was a half an hour ago. 

JANE {altering). 

Why, John, what a litter here ! you've thrown things all around ! 
Come, what's the matter now? and what 've you lost or found? 
And here's my father here, a-waiting for supper, too ; 
Tve been a-riding with him — he's that "handsomer man than you." 

Ha! ha! Pa, take a seat, while I put the kettle on. 

And get things ready for tea, and kiss my dear old John. 

Why, John, you look so strange! Come, what has crossed your track? 

I was only a-joking you know; I'm willing to take it back. 

JOHN (aside). 

Well, now, if this ain't a joke, with rather a bitter cream I 
It seems as if I'd woke from a mighty ticklish dream ; 
And I think she " smells a rat," for she smiles at me so queer ; 
I hope she don't ; good Lord ! I hope that they didn't hear ! 

'Twas one of her practical drives — why didn't I understand ! 
But I'll never break sod again till I get the lay of the land. 
But one thing's settled with me— to appreciate heaven well, 
'Tis good for a man to have some fifteen minutes of hell I 
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THE DOCTOR'S STORY. 

I. 

Good folks ever will have their way — 
Good folks ever for it must pay. 

But we, who are here and everywhere, 
The burden of their faults must bear. 

We must shoulder others' shame — 
Fight their follies, and take their blame ; 

Purge the body, and humor the mind; 
Doctor the eyes when the soul is blind ; 

Build the column of health erect 
On the quicksands of neglect : 

Always shouldering others* shame — 
Bearing their faults and taking the blame! 



II. 



Deacon Rogers, he came to me ; 
" Wife is agoin' to die/' said he. 
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"Doctors great an' doctors small, 
Haven't improved her any at all. 

"Physic and blister, powdeiys and pills. 
And nothing sure but the doctor's bills f 

"Twenty women, with remedies new, 
Bother my wife the whole day through. 

" Sweet as honey, or bitter as gall — 
Poor old woman, she takes 'em all. 

" Sour or sweet, whatever they choose ; 
Poor old woman, she daren't refuse. 

''So she pleases whoe'er may call. 
An' Death is suited the best of all. 

"Physic and blister, powder an' pill — 
Bound to conquer, and sure to kill ! " 



III. 



Mrs. Rogers lay in her bed. 

Bandaged and blistered from foot to head. 

Blistered and bandaged from head to toe, 
Mrs. Rogers was very low. 

Bottle and saucer, spoon and cup. 
On the table stood bravely up; 

Physics of high and low degree; 
Calomel, catnip, boneset tea ; 
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Every thing a body could bear, 
Excepting light and water and air. 



I opened the blinds ; the day was bright, 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some light 



I opened the window ; the day was fair. 
And God gave Mrs. Rogers some air. 
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Bottles and blisters, powders and pills, 
Catnip, boneset, sirups, and squills : 

Drugs and medicines, high and low, 
I threw them as far as I could throw. 

" What are you doing ? " my patien t cried ; 
" Frightening Death," I coolly replied. 

" You are crazy ! " a visitor said : 

I flung a bottle at his head. ' 



V. 



Deacon Rogers he came to me ; 
'*Wife is a-gettin' her health,*' said he. 

** I really think she will worry through ; 
She scolds me just as she used to do. 

"All the people have poohed an' slurred- 
AU the neighbors have had their word; 

"Twere better to die, some of 'em say, 
Than be cured in such an irregular way." 



VI. 



"Your wife,'' said I, "had God's good care. 
And His remedies, light and water and air. 

"All the doctors, beyond a doubt, 
Couldn't have cured Mrs. Rogers without." 
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The deacon smiled and bowed his head ; 
" Then your bill is nothing," he said. 



"God's be the glory, as you say t 

God bless you, doctor 1 good-day I good-day ! " 



If ever I doctor that woman again, 
I'll give her medicine made by men. 
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TOM WAS COIN' FOR A POET. 

The Farmer Discourses of his Son, 

Tom was goin' for a poet, an' said he'd a poet be; 

One of these long-haired fellers a feller hates to see; 

One of these chaps forever fixin* things cute and clever; 

Makin' the world in gen'ral step 'long to tune an' time, 

An' cuttin' the earth into slices an' saltin' it down into rhyme. 

Poets are good for somethin', so long as they stand at the head; 
But poetry's worth whatever it fetches in butter an' bread. 
An' many a time I've said it : it don't do a feller credit, 
To starve with a hole in his elbow, an' be considered a fool. 
So after he's dead, the young ones '11 speak his pieces in school. 

An' Tom, he had an opinion that Shakspeare an' all the rest, 
With all their winter clothin', couldn't make him a decent vest; 
But that didn't ease my labors, or help him among the neighbors. 
Who watched him from a distance, an' held his mind in doubt. 
An' wondered if Tom wasn't shaky, or knew what he was about. 

Tom he went a-sowin', to sow a field of grain; 

But half of that 'ere sowin' was altogether in vain. 

For he was al'ays a-stoppin', and gems of poetry droppin' ; 

And metaphors, they be pleasant, but much too thin to eat; 

And germs of thought be handy, but never grow up to wheat. 
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Tom he went a-mowin', one broilin' summer's day, 

An' spoke quite sweet concemin' the smell of the new-mowed hay; 

But all o' his useless chatter didn't go to help the matter, 

Or make the grief less searchin' or the pain less hard to feel, 

When he made a clip too suddent, an' sliced his brother's heel. 

Tom he went a-drivin* the hills an* dales across. 

But scannin' the lines of his poetry, he dropped the lines of his hoss. 

The nag ran fleet and fleeter, in quite irregular metre; 

An' when we got Tom's leg set, an' had fixed him so he could speak, 

He muttered that that adventur' would keep him a-writin' a week. 

Tom he went a-ploghin', and couldn't have done it worse; 
He sat down on the handles, an' went to spinnin' verse 
He wrote it nice and pretty — an agricultural ditty; 
But all o' his pesky measures didn't measure an acre more, 
Nor his p'ints didn't turn a furrow that wasn't turned before. 

Tom he went a-courtin' ; — she liked him, I suppose ; 

But certain parts of courtin' a feller must do in prose. 

He rhymed her each day a letter, but that didn't serve to get her; 

He waited so long, she married another man from spite. 

An' sent him word she'd done it, an' not to forget to write. 

Tom at last got married ; his wife was smart and stout, 
An' she shoved up the window and slung his poetry out. 
An' at each new poem's creation she gave it circulation ; 
An' fast as he would write 'em, she seen to their puttin' forth. 
An' sent 'em east an' westward, an' also south an' north. 

Till Tom he struck the opinion that poetry didn't pay. 
An' turned the guns of his genius, an' fired 'em another way. 
He settled himself down steady, an' is quite well off already; 
An' all of his life is verses, with his wife the first an' best. 
An' ten or a dozen childr'n to constitute the rest. 
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THE BURNING OF CHICAGO. 

I. 

'TwAS night in the beautiful city, 

The famous and wonderful city, , 

The proud and magnificent city, 

The Queen of the North and the West. 
The riches of nations were gathered in wondrous and plentiful store ; 
The swift-speeding bearers of Commerce were waiting on river and shore ; 
The great staring walls towered skyward, with visage undaunted and bold. 
And said, **We are ready, O Winter! come on with your hunger and cold! 
Sweep down with your storms from the northward I come out from your ice- 
guarded lair ! 
Our larders have food for a nation ! our wardrobes have clothing to spare ! 
For off from the com-bladed prairies, and out from the valleys and hills, 
The farmer has swept us his harvests, the miller has emptied his mills ; 
And here, in the lap of our city, the treasures of autumn shall rest. 
In golden-crowned, glorious Chicago, the Queen of the North and the West ! " 

II. 

Twas night in the church-guarded city, 

The temple and altar-decked city, 

The turreted, spire-adorned city. 

The Queen of the North and the West. 
And out from the beautiful temples that wealth in its fulness had made, 
And out from the haunts that were humble, where Poverty peacefully prayed. 
Where praises and thanks had been offered to Him where they rightly belonged. 
In peacefulness quietly homeward the worshiping multitude thronged. 
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The Pharisee, laden with riches and jeweby, costly and rare, 
Who proudly deigned thanks to Jehovah he was not as other men are ; 
The penitent, crushed in his weakness, and laden with pain and with sin; 
The outcast who yearningly waited to hear the glad bidding, "Come in;" 
And thus went they quietly homeward, with sins and omissions confessed. 
In spire-adorned, templed Chicago, the Queen of the North and the West. 



III. 

Twas night in the sin-burdened city, 

The turbulent, vice-laden city. 

The sin-compassed, rogue-haunted city, ^ 

Though Queen of the North and the West. 
And low in their caves of pollution great beasts of humanity growled; 
And over his money-strewn table the gambler bent fiercely, and scowled ; 
And men with no seeming of manhood, with countenance flaming and fell. 
Drank deep from the fire-laden fountains that spring from the rivers of hell; 
And men with no seeming of manhood, who dreaded the coming of day, 
Prowled, cat-like, for blood-purchased plunder from men who were better than 

they; 
And men with no seeming of manhood, whose dearest-craved glory was shame, 
Whose joys were the sorrows of others, whose harvests were acres of flame. 
Slunk, whispering and low, in their comers, with bowie and pistol tight-pressed. 
In rogue-haunted, sin-cursed Chicago, though Queen of the North and the 
West. 

IV. 

Twas night in the elegant city. 

The rich and voluptuous city. 

The beauty-thronged, mansion-decked city. 

Gay Queen of the North and the West. 
And childhood was placidly resting in slumber untroubled and deep ; 
And softly the mother was fondling her innocent baby to sleep ; 
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And maidens were dreaming of pleasures and triumphs the future should show, 
And scanning the brightness and glory of joys they were never to know ; 
And firesides were cheerful and happy, and Comfort smiled sweetly around; 
But grim Desolation and Ruin looked into the window and frowned. 
And pit}*ing angels looked downward, and gazed on their loved ones below, 
And longed to reach forth a deliverance, and yearned to beat backward the 

foe ; 
But Pleasure and Comfort were reigning, nor danger was spoken or guessed, 
In beautiful, golden Chicago, gay Queen of the North and the West. 



V. 

Then up in the streets of the city, 

The careless and negligent city, 

The soon to be sacrificed city, 

Doomed Queen of the North and the West, 
Crept, softly and slyly, so tiny it hardly was worthy the name. 
Crept, slowly and soft through the rubbish, a radiant serpent of flame. 
The South-wind and West-wind came shrieking, " Rouse up in your strength 

and your ire ! 
For many a year they have chained you, and crushed you, O demon of fire ! 
For many a year they have bound you, and made you their servant and slave ! 
Now, rouse you, and dig for this city a fiery and desolate grave ! 
Freight heavy with grief and with wailing her world-scattered pride and renown ! 
Charge straight on her mansions of splendor, and battle her battlements down 1 
And we, the strong South-wind and West-wind, with thrice-doubled fury possessed. 
Will sweep with you over this city, this Queen of the North and the West ! " 



VI. 

Then straight at the great, quiet city, 

The strong and o'erconfident city. 

The well-nigh invincible city. 

Doomed Queen of the North and the West, 

N 
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The Fire-devil rallied his legions, and speeded them forth on the wind, 
With tinder and treasures before him, with ruins and tempests behind. 
The tenement crushed 'neath his footstep, the mansion oped wide at his knock ; 
And walls that had frowned him defiance, they trembled and fell with a shock ; 
And down on tjie hot, smoking house-tops came raining a deluge of fire ; 
And serpents of flame writhed and clambered, and twisted on steeple and spire ; 
And beautiful, glorious Chicago, the city of riches and fame. 
Was swept by a storm of destruction, was flooded by billows of flame. 
The Fire-king loomed high in his glory, with crimson and flame-streaming crest, 
And grinned his fierce scorn on Chicago, doomed Queen of the North and the 
West, 

VII. 

Then swiftly the quick-breathing city, 

The fearful and panic-struck city. 

The startled and fire-deluged city. 

Rushed back from the South and the West. 
And loudly the fire -bells were clanging, and ringing their funeral notes ; 
And loudly wild accents of terror came pealing from thousands of throats; 
And loud was the wagon's deep rumbling, and loud the wheel's clatter and 

creak ; 
And loud was the calling for succor from those who were sightless and weak; 
And loud were the hoofs of the horses, and loud was the tramping of feet ; 
And loud was the gale's ceaseless howling through fire-lighted alley and street; 
But louder, yet louder, the crashing of roofs and of walls as they fell; 
And louder, yet louder, the roaring that told of the coming of hell. 
The Fire-king threw back his black mantle from off his great blood-dappled 

breast. 
And sneered in the face of Chicago, the Queen of the North and the West, 



VIII. 



And there, in the terrible city, 
The panic-struck, terror-crazed city. 
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The flying and flame-pursued city, 

The torch of the North and the West, 
A beautiful maiden lay moaning, as many a day she had lain, 
In fetters of wearisome weakness, and throbbings of pitiful pain. 
The amorous Fire-king came to her — he breathed his hot breath on her cheek; 
She fled from his touch, but he caught her, and held her, all pulseless and 

weak. 
The Fire-king he caught her and held her, in warm and unyielding embrace ; 
He wrapped her about in his vestments, he pressed his hot lips to her face ; 
Then, sated and palled with his triumph, he scornfully flung her away, 
And, blackened and crushed in the ruins, unknown and uncoffined, she lay — 
Lay, blackened and crushed by the Fire- king, in ruined and desolate rest. 
Like ravished and ruined Chicago, the Queen of the North and the West. 



IX. 



Twas morn in the desolate city, 

The ragged and ruin-heaped city, 

The homeless and hot-smoking city. 

The grief of the North and the West. 
But down from the West came the bidding, "O Queen, lift in courage thy 

head ! 
Thy friends and thy neighbors awaken, and hasten, with raiment and bread." 
And up from the South came the bidding, " Cheer up, fairest Queen of the 

Lakes ! 
For comfort and aid shall be coming from out our savannas and brakes ! " 
And down from the North came the bidding, ''O city, be hopeful of cheer! 
WeVe somewhat to spare for thy suff*erers, for all of our suffering here ! " 
And up from the East came the bidding, " O city, be dauntless and bold ! 
Look hither for food and for raiment — look hither for credit and gold 1 '' 
And all through the world went the bidding, " Bring hither your choicest and 

best. 
For weary and hungry Chicago, sad Queen of the North and the West ! " 
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O crushed but invincible city! 

O broken but fast-rising city ! 

O glorious and unconquered city. 

Still Queen of the North and the West ! 
The long, golden years of the future, with treasures increasing and rare, 
Shall glisten upon thy rich garments, shall twine in the folds of thy hair! 
From out the black heaps of thy ruins new columns of beauty shall rise, 
And glittering domes shall Hing grandly our nation's proud flag to the skies. 
From off thy wide prairies of splendor the treasures of autumn shall pour. 
The breezes shall sweep from the northward, and hurry the ships to thy shore. 
For Heaven will look downward in mercy on those who've passed under the rod, 
And happly again they will prosper, and bask in the blessings of God. 
Once more thou shalt stand mid the cities, by prosperous breezes caressed, 
O grand and unconquered Chicago, still Queen of the North and the West ! 




SHIP "CITY OF BOSTON." 



Waves of the ocean that thunder and roar, 
Where is the ship (hat we sent from our shore? 
Telt, as ye dash on the quivering strand, 
Where is the crew that comes never to land ? 
Where are the hearts that, unfearing and gay, 
Broke from the clasp of affection awayp 
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Where are the faces that, smiling and bright. 
Sailed for the death-darkened regions of night? 
Waves of the ocean, that thunder and roar. 
Where is the ship that we sent from our shore? 
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Storms of the ocean, that bellow and sweep, 
Where are the friends that went forth on the deep? 
Where are the faces ye paled with your sneer? 
Where are the hearts ye have frozen with fear? 
Where is the maiden, young, tender, and fair? 
Where is the grandsire of silvery hair? 
Where is the glory of womanhood's time? 
Where the warm blood of man's vigour and prime? 
Storms of the ocean, that bellow and pour. 
Where is the ship that we sent from our shore? 

Birds of the ocean, that scream through the gale, 
What have ye seen of a wind-beaten sail? 
Perched ye for rest on the shivering mast, 
Beaten, and shattered, and bent by the blast? 
Heard ye the storm-threatened mariner's plea. 
Birds of the bitter and treacherous sea? 
Heard ye no message to carry away 
Home to the hearts that are yearning to-day? 
Birds of the ocean, that hover and soar. 
Where is the ship that we sent from our shore ? 

Depths of the ocean, that fathomless lie. 
Where is the crew that no more cometh nigh? 
What of the guests that so silently sleep 
Low in thy chambers, relentlessly deep? 
Cold is the couch they have haplessly won; 
Long is the night they have entered upon; 
Still must they sleep till the trumpet overhead 
Summons the sea to uncover its dead. 
Depths of the ocean, with treasures in store, 
Where is the ship that we sent from our shore? 
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COIN' HOME TO-DAY. 

My business on the jury's done — the quibblin' all is through — 
IVe watched the lawyers right and left, and give my verdict true ; 
I stuck so long unto my chair, I thought I would grow in ; 
And if I do not know myself, they'll get me there ag'in ; 
But now the court's adjourned for good, and I have got my pay, 
I'm loose at last, and thank the Lord, I'm goin' home to-day. 

I've somehow felt uneasy like, since first day I come down ; 
It is an awkward game to play the gentleman in town ; 
And this 'ere Sunday suit of mine on Sunday rightly sets ; 
But when I wear the stuff a week, it somehow galls and frets. 
I'd rather wear my homespun rig of pepper-salt and gray — 
I'll have it on in half a jiff, when I get home to-day. 

I have no doubt my wife looked out, as well as any one — 
As well as any woman could — to see that things was done : 
For though Melinda, when I'm there, won't set her foot outdoors. 
She's very careful, when I'm gone, to tend to ail the chores. 
But nothing prospers half so well when I go off to stay, 
And I will put things into shape, when I get home to-day. 

The mornin' that I come away, \\£ had a little bout ; 
I coolly took my hat and left, before the show was out. 
For what I said was naught whereat she ought to take offence ; 
And she was always quick at words and ready to commence. 
But then she's first one to give up when she has had her say ; 
And she will meet me with a kiss, when I go home to-day. 

o 
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My little boy — I'll give 'em leave to match him, if they can ; 
It's fun to see him strut about, and try to be a man! 
The gamest, cheeriest little chap, you*d ever want to see ! 
And then they laugh, because I think the child resembles me. 
The little rogue I he goes for me, like robbers for their prey ; 
He'll turn my pockets inside out, when I get home to-day. 

My little girl — I can't contrive how it should happeu thps-^ 
That God could pick that sweet bouquet, and fling it down (q ms ! 
My wife, she says that han'some face will some day make a stir ; 
And then I laugh, because she thinks the child resembles her. 
She'll meet me half-way down the hill, and kiss me, any way ; 
And light my heart up with her srniles, when I go home to-day ! 

If there's a heaven upon the earth, a fellow knows it when 
He's been away from home a week, and then gets back again. 
If there's a heaven above the^earth, there often, I'll be bound. 
Some homesick fellow meets his folks, and hugs 'em all around. 
But let my creed be right or wrong, or be it as it may, 
My heaven is just ahead of me — I'm going home to-day. 



I 
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THE JOYS THAT ARE LEFT. 

Ip the sun have been gone while we deemed it might shine ; 
If the day steal away with no hope-bearing sign ; 
If the night, with no sight of its stars or its moon, 
But such clouds as it hath, closes down on our path over-dark and o'er-soon; 

If a voice we rejoice in its sweetness to hear. 
Breathe a strain for our pain that glides back to our ear ; 
If a friend mark the end of a page that was bright. 
Without pretext or need, by some reptile-like deed that coils plain in our sight ; 

If life's charms in our arms grow a-tired and take wing ; 
If the flowers that are ours turn to nettles and sting; 
If the home sink in gloom that we labored to save, 
And the garden we trained, when its best bloom is gained, be enriched by a 

grave ; 

Shall we deem that life's dream is a toil and a snare ? 
Shall we lie down and die on the couch of despair? 
Shall we throw needless woe on our sad heart bereft? 
Or, grown tearfully wise, look with pain-chastened eyes at the joys that are left ? 

For the tree that we see on the landscape so fair, 
When we hie to it nigh, may be fruitless and bare ; 
While the vine that doth twine 'neath the blades of the grass. 
With sweet nourishment rife, holds the chalice of life toward our lips as we 

pass. 
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So with hope let us grope for what joys we may find ; 
Let not fears, let not tears make us heedless or blind ; 
Let us think, while we drink the sweet pleasures that are, 
That in sea or in ground many gems may be found that outdazzle the star. 

There be deeds may fill needs we have suffered in vain, 
There be smiles whose pure wiles may yet banish our pain. 
And the heaven to us given may be found ere we die; 
For God's glory and grace, and His great holy place, are not all in the sky. 




) 



O STRONG and terrible Ocean, 
O grand and glorious Ocean, 
O restless, stormy Ocean, a million fathoms ( 
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When ne\er an eje wis ne-ir thee to view thy turbulent glorj-. 
When neier an ear to htar thee relate thy endless story 
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What didst thou then, O Ocean? Didst toss thy foam in air, 
With never a bark to fear thee, and never a soul to dare ? 

**0h, I was the self-same Ocean, 
The same niajestic Ocean, 

The strong and terrible Ocean, with rock-embattled shore ; 
I threw my fleecy blanket up over my shbuldeis bare, 
I raised my head in triumph, and tossed my grizzled hair ; 

For I knew that some time — some time — 
White-robed ships would venture from out of the placid bay. 
Forth to my heaving bosom, my lawful pride or prey ; 

I knew that some time — some time — 
Lordly men and maidens my servile guests would be. 
And hearts of sternest courage would falter and bend to me.*' 

O deep and solemn Forest, 
O sadly whispering Forest, 

lonely moaning Forest, that murmureth evermore ! 
W^hen never a footstep wandered across thy sheltered meadows, 
When never a wild bird squandered his music 'mid thy shadows. 
What didst thou then, O Forest? Didst robe thyself in green. 
And pride thyself in beauty the while to be unseen ? 

"Oh, I was the self-same Forest, 
The same low-whispering Forest, 
The softly murmuring Forest, and all of my beauties wore. 
I dressed myself in splendor all through the lonely hours ; 
I twined the vines around me, and covered my lap with flowers ; 

For I knew that some time — some time — 
Birds of beautiful plumage would flit and nestle here; 
Songs of marvelous sweetness would charm my listening ear ; 

1 knew that some time — some time — 

Lovers would gaily wander 'neath my protecting boughs. 
And into the ear of my silence would whisper holy vows." 
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O fair and beautiful Maiden, 

» 

O pure and winsome Maiden, 
O grand and peerless Maiden, created to adore ! 
When no love came to woo thee that won thy own love-treasure, 
When never a heart came to thee thy own heart-wealth could measure, 
What didst thou then, O Maiden? Didst smile as thou smilest now. 
With ne'er the kiss of a lover upon thy snow-white brow ? 

" Oh, I was the self-sam^ Maiden, 

The simple and trusting Maiden, 
The happy and careless Maiden, with all of my love in store. 
I gaily twined my tresses, and cheerfully went my way : 
I took no thought of the morrow, and cared for the cares of the day ; 

For I knew that some time — some time — 
Into the path of my being the Love of my life would glide, 
And we by the gates of heaven would wander side by side." 
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